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Of those critics, and among his bitterest enemies in Germany,
the majority had seen service in the field, and might even be said,
some of them, to be scientific soldiers. He himself had never put
on a uniform or handled so much as a rifle. But he had grasped in
a way that not one of them had done., not even the three officers
and one corporal who,, as chancellors of the Reich, were to lead
it to the abyss, the ancient maxim that the place of a general is
with the advance guard and not with the baggage-train. And even
had he lacked the imagination to conceive the magnificent con-
ception that he did, his sense of reality alone would have told him
that with any conception the sole chance of success for a statesman
is to be ahead of his age. As a student with a good economics
degree he rated the value of economics to the statesman as much
less than the value of a sense of reality.

But it is also true that in the months prior to the formation of
the Right coalition he had reached a juster estimate of the diffi-
culties which he would have to encounter in this great effort at
leadership* Characteristically enough when he saw them, when
he realized that to infect men with his own enthusiasm would
be difficult, and that it would be still more difficult for him to
persuade them by argument that he was right in his policy, he
attached more importance to French than to German perversity,
He was not perhaps confident that he could convince his country-
men on the general issue; but he was confident that he could meet
the criticisms of the moment and justify the general policy by
individual successes. For the moment all he asked of them was
that they should not hinder him, and he felt assured that he
could give all but the irreconcilable reason not to do so. What
he was now feeling was that, across the Rhine, there was no one
who fully shared his view and would be prepared equally to
accept the responsibility of leadership. There was a curiously
deep sentimental affection between Strescmann and Briand, but
it did not prevent either very shrewdly appraising the other. That
appraisement, the appraisement of the statesman, came immedi-
ately after their sentimental affection had reached its height*

At Thoiry he had in more senses than one put his cards on
the table3 and his partner's acceptance of the gesture had for a